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He has the breadth, the calm and judicious outlook, and the 
tone of detachment that belong only to the great universities and 
their greatest sons. He is never abusive, only ironic ; he is never 
hortatory, only suggestive; he is never argumentative in the two- 
and-two-make-four manner, he only builds up his syllogism deli- 
cately and leaves the inevitable conclusion for the reader to sup- 
ply. In him studied temperance of speech and thought goes, 
as so often, hand in hand with a sort of noble seriousness about 
the things that are worth while. As always in approaching the 
ideal of the gentleman and the university man, we find some- 
thing rather Greek in the gravity and restraint of manner, and 
the respect for conduct, the stress on the duties of man in society. 
Out of superstition have come those civil institutions which seem 
"to be bottomed on nothing but hard common sense and the 
nature of things," but the institutions are none the worse for 
their origin. "What concerns society is conduct, not opinion; 
if only our actions are just and good, it matters not a straw 
to others whether our opinions be mistaken." No brief review 
can justly praise, far less exemplify, the impression which this 
volume leaves of an urbane and profound culture, and of a 
tempered beauty of style which has the memory of all the ages 
behind its wise amenity. "At Athens cases of murder were 
tried before the Areopagus by night, and it is by night that I have 
spoken in defence of this ancient power of darkness. But it 
grows late, and with my sinister client I must vanish before 
the cocks crow and the morning breaks gray in the east." 



Dr. Ginzberg has saved his notes and all his critical comment 
for a final volume and massed them in a sort of appendix to 
those legends which may be expected, if all goes well, about 
three years hence. All critical and scholarly discussion must be 
reserved till then, but meanwhile there is praise for the mine 
of delight in this first volume,* which begins somewhere before 
the Hebrew alphabet — long and long before the creation of the 

* " The Legends of the Jews." By Louis Ginzberg. Translated from 
the German manuscript by Henrietta Szold. Vol. 1. The Jewish Pub- 
lication Society of America, 1909. 
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world — and stops after the death, of Jacob. Almost everything 
is in it, but even more curious are the things which are out 
of it. We have, for instance, the story of Adam's coming to die 
and sending Seth to Eden gate to fetch the oil of mercy, but 
not a word of the three seeds whence was to spring the wood 
of Holy Cross. Hints of all literature are here : trees blossoming 
at God's approach as Dante saw them do in the "Purgatory," 
man created with " two faces which were separated at the birth 
of Eve," as Plato says they were in the " Symposium." Apologues 
there are; — how Ealsehood took Misfortune for a partner be- 
cause everything went into the ark two by two ; fabliaux a-plenty, 
clever tales of clever beasts; folk tales of the earlier sort, which 
answer the question why f — why the Bear runs after the Pleiades. 
Some miracles wrought by Abraham long after death suggest 
strongly the local saints of the French and Italian countryside. 
Days, qualities, all sorts of abstractions, have person and per- 
sonality, — the Sabbath, the Shekinah, the furrow after Adam's 
fall, in a way that suggests the peculiar genius of Eossetti and 
recalls that he is said to have had a Jewish grandmother. Much 
is quaint — not least the ingenious system of pilfering practised 
in Sodom and Gomorrah — but on the whole all is fine. " While 
sitting under the oak of Mamre, Abraham perceived a flashing 
of light and smell of sweet odor, and turning around he saw 
Death coming towards him in great glory and beauty. And 
Death said unto Abraham: 'Think not, Abraham, that this 
beauty is mine or that I come thus to every man. Nay, but 
if any one is righteous like thee, I thus take a crown and come 
to him; but if he is a sinner I come in great corruption, and 
out of their sins I make a crown for my head and I shake them 
with great fear so that they are dismayed.' Abraham said to 
him: 'Art thou he, indeed, that is called Death?' He answered 
and said: ' I am the bitter name,' but Abraham answered: ' I will 
not go with thee.' And Abraham said unto Death : ' Show us 
thy corruption.' And Death revealed his corruption, showing two 
heads — the one had the face of a serpent, the other head was like 
a sword." 



The beauty of folk-lore, as of all sciences still in the making, 
is that the same data will serve every man's turn and prove at 



